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SPANISH TEXTS AND THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 

The great increase in the study of Spanish during recent years 
has made the need for texts in that language more urgent than in 
any other. While strenuous efforts have been made to meet 
the demand, no one can deny that we are still embarrassed not 
only by a lack of material, but also by unsuitable material. The 
Spanish language offers to the inexperienced, many real difficulties 
which are not to be brushed aside easily. It would require a long 
and careful article to present in scientific fashion just what these 
difficulties are. Some of them, however, are so obvious that they 
cannot fail to impress anyone who has attempted to teach a 
Spanish class. The student approaches his task, only too fre- 
quently without being well versed in general linguistic principles. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he is puzzled by a word order that 
seems to him entirely capricious, by the omission of subject 
pronouns in many cases where the meaning is to be settled only 
through more or less delicate considerations, by strange elliptical 
constructions, by the number of expressions meaning the same 
thing, by a rich and varied vocabulary, by a bristling array of 
forbidding idioms, and by what must appear to the untutored 
mind a total lack of organization and common sense. The 
expression of pain on the face of the dull but earnest student, 
who is endeavoring to plod through a piece of literary Spanish, 
is enough to arouse the sympathy of any but the most stony- 
hearted teacher. Were it not for the serious aspect of the case, 
we might be tempted to smile at the terrible earnestness with 
which the pupil attacks a story that may often turn out to be 
comic. And if the object of language instruction is to create 
heroic determination and the will to die rather than to surrender, 
we can perhaps do no better than offer him as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of literary style. 

When we examine the texts actually available for use in class, 
we find a steadily increasing number of serviceable readers for 
the most elementary work. Especially in the last year or two 
has this type of book been published. Of course good new books 
will always be welcome but the supply of first readers now on 
hand does not cause discouragement. The authors seem to 
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bear in mind the needs of the beginner, and to select their material 
with a view to benefit, variety and entertainment. The case 
against the early use of literary Spanish has been well stated 
in brief compass by Messrs. Wilkins and Luria, authors of Uciures 
Faciles, recently published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
on the first page of their introduction. 

The most difficult problem arises when the first reader has been 
completed. It is very doubtful whether a class derives substantial 
benefit from the perusal of a second elementary reader. The 
very nature of such a book, with its extreme simplicity and its 
diversity of fairy tales, folk-lore, juvenilia, geography and history 
makes it ideal for beginners and unsuited for those who have once 
completed such a compilation. It is probable that the elementary 
reader should be of considerable length, on account of the difficulty 
in finding a text to follow it. Even so, the class that has finished 
it, is still comparatively inexperienced. Let us assume that it is 
completed at the end of the first third or the first half of the 
school year. The period will naturally be shorter in colleges 
than in secondary schools. There has not yet been time to learn 
all the fundamental principles contained in a first-year grammar. 
In fact, only the best students usually have a thoroughly reliable 
knowledge of the ground already covered. Care must be taken 
now or there is danger of confusing the pupil, and even, in some 
cases, of weakening his laboriously constructed foundation. 
For example, he has probably learned, with considerable difficulty 
the common rules for the position of the personal object pronouns. 
If he finds these workable rules consistently violated, he may well 
wonder what he is doing and what he is studying. Of course, 
the exceptional student will readily comprehend this and other 
difficulties, but to that fortunate being pedagogical care is not 
so essential. 

Spanish writers themselves have often been baffled by questions 
of literary and conversational style. The problem is well stated by 
Benito Perez Galdos in a conversation with Ren6 Bazin, reported 
by the latter in his book "Terre d'Espagne". Gald6s is pointing 
out the important contributions of Pereda to the formation of a 
serviceable style for novelists, by a fusion of the literary and the 
popular languages. In explaining his ideas about Pereda he 
declares that the Spanish novel has suffered because the literary 
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language lacks the suppleness to reproduce shades of meaning 
in conversation. He says that orators and poets defend it against 
the encroachments of the popular tongue, and that the press 
also fails to smooth away rivalry between rhetoric and conversa- 
tion, because it rarely gives any literary color to every-day speech. 
Hence arises a difference between the written and the spoken 
language which causes despair in the novelist. 

If masters of Spanish prose style are themselves impressed 
by the gulf between polished rhetoric and the speech of the 
people, certainly more than ordinary care should be taken in 
the selection of reading matter for the young. It is of course 
a debatable question whether the literary or the colloquial language 
really offers more difficulties to the student who is approaching 
the end of his first semester's work. Each has its peculiarities 
which tend now to confusion, now to simplification. When we 
read a masterly work of art in prose fiction, we are usually intro- 
duced to a series of complex situations requiring great variety 
of style and the expression of innumerable delicate shades of 
meaning. In short, we are confronted with the possibility of 
every imaginable difficulty caused by the welding of two types 
of expression in all the multiple relations of human intercourse. 
Even in an artistic short story, there is much subtlety of concept 
which has its effect in rendering the language question acute. 
In short, the existence of a gulf as yet only partially bridged 
between artistic and conversational style, will inevitably lead to 
linguistic problems, if the scenes to be described are in any sense 
complex. 

The situation is bad enough in a language where the elements 
of expression have been thoroughly organized and where energy 
has been devoted to the development of clearness and simplicity. 
Such is the case with French, in which purity and limpidity have 
become by-words. It is much easier to find satisfactory reading 
matter in such a medium, but even there a teacher should take 
care to avoid the early introduction of subtle and complex topics. 
Thus the exquisitely refined thought and style of Anatole France 
are frequently wasted even upon second-year college students. 
The case with English is analogous, although our literary style is 
probably not so elegant as the French. No doubt there are a great 
many books in our literature suitable for the foreigner beginning 
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the study of the language. However, it is easy to make grave 
mistakes, as the following incident will show. When the writer 
of the present article was in Spain he met a young native of Burgos 
who was interested in learning something about English in a practi- 
cal way. He possessed a book with selections from many of the 
great masters of English literature. The first piece in the col- 
lection was a poem that proclaimed the beauty, strength and 
triumphs of 'our good old Saxon tongue'. The remaining speci- 
mens proceeded to demonstrate in irrefutable fashion the extent 
of these boasted triumphs. Long, involved sentences from 
Macaulay, complicated passages from Dickens, and other master- 
pieces followed each other in bewildering succession in such a way 
as to make the stoutest Spanish heart quail. The book was 
probably intended for a more advanced student, but it serves 
to illustrate the danger of a premature visit to the great 
masters. 

It would be interesting to discuss at length the question of the 
difference between literary and colloquial Spanish. A similar 
distinction holds true for all languages to a greater or less extent. 
The standard instance which lies at the basis of Romance Philol- 
ogy is the contrast between classical Latin and vulgar Latin. It 
appears that the Spanish language offers a parallel, not as impres- 
sive perhaps, but sufficient to cause embarrassment to novelists 
of high rank. In this state of affairs the choice of simple narrative 
or dialogue for use in class is particularly essential, and it is just 
this type of work that we lack in our present stock of texts. 
Plays are always popular among students, but our supply is very 
small, and even those that we have, appear to the writer suitable 
only for the second year or for the very end of the first year of 
study. In the field of prose fiction, which usually forms the 
basis of reading material, a number of texts, have been published. 
Of these, the novels of Palacio Valdes and the stories of Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcon are probably most often used. Many critics 
believe that the style of Palacio Valdes is easier for foreigners 
than that of any other eminent novelist. La Hermana San 
Sulpicio, La Algeria del Capitdn Ribot and JosS are read not infre- 
quently in the second semester of the first year's work. Some 
teachers maintain that the results are satisfactory. Others are 
disposed to regard them as too difficult. The latter opinion is 
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shared by the writer. Let us grant that an intelligent student 
is capable of understanding and even of enjoying these novels. 
It is also true that he could, if forced to the effort, comprehend 
and enjoy Don Quixote. But there is too much effort for the 
greatest benefit, and for the prime object of class texts — the 
encouragement of the student to continue reading and to build 
up his powers of assimilation. What teacher, who has had the 
sad experience of using the stories of Alarcon early in first year 
work, has not been impressed by the slow and toilsome manner 
in which the class and he have to plod through these splendid 
sketches? Like the novels of Palacio Vald£s, they can be used 
with profit in second year work. It is unjust to the class, to the 
teacher and to the authors themselves to employ such works 
at a time when they cannot be fully appreciated. 

Other samples of Spanish prose that have been edited present 
similar or more serious drawbacks, when they are read at an early 
period. There are a number of collections of short stories taken 
from different authors, but none of them are appreciably easier 
than the selections from Alarc6n. The works of prominent 
novelists such as Blasco IMfez, Perez Gald6s, and Pereda are 
not suitable for beginners and are seldom, if ever, used in first 
year work. 

If the remarks made in this paper possess any value, straight- 
forward narrative clearly furnishes the best reading matter for 
students in the early stages of their work in Spanish. A real 
obstacle is encountered when we seek a remedy for the existing 
situation. Spanish literature appears to be relatively deficient 
in simple tales of adventure. The number of juvenile and semi- 
juvenile stories is particularly limited. Jacinto Benavente has 
pointed out and discussed in several of his periodical articles, 
the dearth of reading matter for children. In any case, the 
teacher who is accustomed to the array of spirited novels and 
tales contained in our French or German texts, is grievously 
disappointed when he turns to Spanish. Considering French 
alone, he misses the works of such authors as Jules Verne, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, Hal£vy, Malot, and Daudet and Merim6e in their 
simpler writings. There is nothing commonly used in Spanish 
classes that can be compared favorably with the productions of 
these French authors. 
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While actual scarcity of material offers a real difficulty, it is 
undeniable that the present output of Spanish texts evidences a 
predilection for authors who have achieved considerable reputa- 
tion in their native land as masters of their art. We ought to 
look more closely into the works of writers whose productions 
are less ambitious in a professional sense, or we should choose 
those writings of eminent men, in which everything is subordi- 
nated to clear, easy narrative. Spaniards who really understand 
the need of simplicity could probably suggest to us numerous 
things of which we have necessarily but a hazy knowledge. This 
is indicated by pieces of fiction contained in the publications of 
the Cortina School of Languages. Examples are certain stories 
of Trueba and El Final de Norma, the first novel of Alarc6n, 
written when he was only seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
The writer has heard objections raised to the last mentioned 
work on the ground that it is ludicrous, that it would arouse 
derision in the readers, that frozen corpses in the Northern sea 
are incompatible with the dignity of the class-room. It might 
be pointed out that some of the best known classics, such as 
The Tempest and The Ancient Mariner are essentially ridiculous 
in the cold light of reason. That, however, is beside the point. 
The argument against El Final de Norma scarcely needs refuta- 
tion, if it can be shown that beginners are carried along by the 
quick, adventurous episodes of the romance; and this has been 
the case in three instances that have come to the attention of 
the writer. It is quite probable that much material could be 
secured by a close examination of authors like Trueba, Perez 
Escrich, and Fernandez y Gonzalez, and by a careful inquiry 
into the nature of the books enjoyed by Spanish boys and girls 
(not necessarily young children). Books should of course be 
carefully edited; the absence of a complete vocabulary in the 
Cortina books referred to in this paragraph, is a hindrance to their 
use in class. 

In mentioning the names of a few specific authors, it is not 
intended that these individuals should be considered the ones 
best adapted to our purposes. Valuable suggestions can be 
secured not only from Spaniards, but from foreigners who are 
conversant with and who love the Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature and character. 
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In the scarcity of helpful material in prose fiction and the drama, 
there are various methods employed to bridge the gap. News- 
papers and commercial and historical documents are assigned 
to many classes. The success of this plan is so patent that there 
can hardly be any serious opposition to it. It is especially service- 
able in Spanish, where many students are influenced by commer- 
cial aims. But, unless the class is primarily devoted to business 
interests, the reading of prose fiction and of plays cannot be rele- 
gated to the background. The newspaper and kindred material 
are interesting and stimulating for awhile, and a year's work 
can scarcely be entirely successful without them. But they 
lack the elements of coordination and symmetry that are found 
in a work of art. If resort is had to them constantly, the ordinary 
class loses interest. They should be used, but not abused. 

This paper does not aim at discouraging ideals of literary 
appreciation. The writer wishes to emphasize the necessity of 
acquiring the foundations for a reading knowledge of Spanish 
through the consumption of a great amount of simple style. 
The texts read during the first year need not conform to the stand- 
ards of accomplished critics judging the products of their own 
literature, but they must appeal to the imagination of the young, 
and they must not be cast in a forbidding mould. If students 
serve this apprenticeship, they will eventually be better enabled 
to appreciate good books. 

John Van Horne. 
University of Illinois. 



